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r  I  ^HIS  issue  of  the  BULLETIN  goes  to  so  many  who  were  not  on  our  mail- 
ing list  last  year  that  it  seems  entirely    in  order  to  restate  the  ends 
which  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  has  in  view  in  issuing  such  a  pub- 
lication.   

'  I  AHE  sole  end  for  which  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  exists  is  the 
education  of  young  women.  A  college  is  not  a  money-making  institu- 
tion. This  College,  like  every  other  of  its  class,  is  carried  on  at  a  financial 
loss.  It  could  not  exist  at  all,  in  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  gifts  of  time,  labor, 
and  money  made,  some  in  its  earlier  and  some  in  its  more  recent  years,  by 
friends  who  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  that  additional  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  college  training  might  be  offered  to  young  women. 


'  I  "'HE  authorities  who  find  themselves  in  charge  of  such  an  institution  owe 
a  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  givers  whose  sacrifices  have  made  the 
institution  possible.  That  duty  is  to  make  known  in  a  dignified  but  effective 
way  the  nature  of  the  opportunities  which  the  institution  offers.  Neither 
does  this  duty  cease  when  the  College  has  as  many  students  as  it  can  provide 
for.  The  college  that  can  accommodate  one  hundred  freshmen  and  has  one 
hundred  applicants  able  to  meet  its  entrance  requirements  admits  that  hun- 
dred. The  college  that  can  accommodate  one  hundred  freshmen  and  has 
three  hundred  applicants  able  to  meet  its  entrance  requirements  can  select 
those  who  seem  most  apt  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  offered,  and  can  in 
this  way  give  greater  effectiveness  to  the  sacrifices  which  have  created  the  in- 
stitution. Nor  does  the  advantage  of  an  increased  list  of  applicants  end  here. 
The  overcrowding  of  college  classes  is  usually  in  the  lower  years.  Many 
colleges  have  as  many  freshmen  as  they  can  care  for  properly,  comparatively 
few  have  as  many  seniors.  Now  an  increased  list  of  applicants  makes  possi- 
ble a  more  careful  weeding  out  of  the  freshman  class,  and  in  consequence  a 
smaller  number  of  withdrawals  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years.  In 
other  words,  while  the  increase  of  applicants  may  not  mean  an  increase  of  the 
freshman  class,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  an  increase  of  the  total  enrollment. 
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CO  far,  then,  our  purpose  in  publishing  the  BULLETIN  is  in  a  way  selfish, 
in  that  we  are  trying  to  bring  the  opportunities  offered  here  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  larger  number  of  better  prepared  young  women.  But  there  is 
still  another  side  to  the  question.  There  are  large  numbers  of  young  women 
who  have  given  no  serious  consideration  to  the  choice  of  a  college,  but  have 
decided  to  attend  some  particular  institution  because  some  friend  or  relative 
is  there,  or  has  been  there,  or  because  it  is  near  at  hand.  If  the  institution 
so  selected  is  a  strong  one,  well  and  good;  if  not,  the  student  may  discover 
her  error  after  she  has  misspent  a  year  or  two,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens, 
she  remains  in  ignorance  of  the  weakness  of  her  education  until  she  attempts 
to  use  it  as  a  foundation  for  further  study,  or  is  brought,  in  teaching,  into 
competition  with  some  one  whose  training  has  been  more  adequate. 

T  TOW  then  shall  a  young  woman  select  her  college  ?  It  is  no  light  matter 
for  her  to  select  the  institution  to  whose  guidance  she  is  to  commit 
four  of  the  best  years  of  her  life — years  that  are  to  determine  to  a  great  degree 
the  character  of  her  intellectual  life  for  all  the  years  to  come.  For  the  most  part 
she  cannot  depend  on  the  advice  of  friends,  for  they  as  a  rule  know  but  one 
college  and  are  unable  to  give  any  comparative  estimate  of  colleges  in  general. 
Just  here  is  where  the  BULLETIN  hopes  to  be  helpful.  It  does  not  propose 
to  confine  itself  to  statements  concerning  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
but  will  strive  to  give  from  time  to  time  general  information  concerning  cer- 
tain leading  institutions.  If  the  young  woman  who  expects  to  enter  college 
will  take  the  trouble  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  entrance  requirements  of 
these  institutions  and  with  the  courses  which  are  offered  after  entrance,  she 
will  have  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  she  may  test  the  claims  of  other 
institutions. 

/^VNE  thing  implied  in  what  is  said  above  needs  further  emphasis.  No 
^-^^  one  institution  can  be  set  up  as  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  others. 
More  than  this,  no  group  of  institutions  can  furnish  an  absolute  standard  by 
which  any  particular  institution  can  be  judged.  It  is  possible  to  find  institu- 
tions, whose  scholastic  standing  no  one  questions,  whose  entrance  require- 
ments are  not  exactly  paralleled  by  any  other  institution  in  the  country. 
Such  variations,  however,  are  not  in  the  amount  of  work  required,  or  in  the 
general  quality  of  the  work,  but  in  the  question  of  permitting  certain  subjects 
to  be  offered  for  college  entrance,  or  in  putting  certain  subjects  on  the  alter- 
native list.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  subject  of  Latin.  What  might  be 
called  the  average  or  normal  requirement  in  that  subject  consists  of  four  years 
of  preparatory  school  work,  covering  four  books  of  Caesar,  six  Orations  of 
Cicero,  six  books  of  Virgil,  with  a  good  deal  of  stress  on  Latin  prose  compo- 
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sition.  Some  institutions  demand  all  of  this  from  every  student  who  enters; 
others  demand  only  the  first  half  of  all  students  and  permit  the  student  to 
offer  the  second  half,  or,  if  he  prefers,  to  replace  it  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  some  other  subject.  Several  institutions  permit  a  stu- 
dent to  enter  without  any  Latin  at  all,  provided  that  an  adequate  amount 
of  work  in  other  subjects  is  offered  in  its  place.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  number  of  institutions  whose  requirement  in  Latin  consists  of  a  part  of 
the  Caesar,  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  a  part  of  the  Virgil  included  in  this  nor- 
mal or  average  requirement,  and  these  institutions  proceed  to  base  upon  this 
partial  preparation  the  same  college  courses  that  are  usually  based  upon  the 
full  preparation  outlined  above. 


^^TOW  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  college  to  permit  the  substitution  of 
another  subject  for  Latin  does  not  imply  scholastic  weakness;  it  implies 
simply  that  the  authorities  of  that  institution  are  convinced  that  the  amount 
of  mental  maturity  requisite  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  college  work  may  be 
obtained  by  the  study  of  some  other  subject  in  place  of  Latin.  But  to  offer  a 
college  course  in  Livy  and  Horace  based  upon  a  smaller  amount  of  preparation 
than  that  demanded  by  colleges  in  general  arouses  at  once  the  suspicion  that 
the  work  so  offered,  while  the  same  in  name,  cannot  be  the  same  in  fact.  In 
other  words,  whenever  the  outlined  courses  of  a  college  show  that  courses  in 
any  subject  rest  upon  a  more  meagre  preparation  than  that  demanded  for 
similar  courses  in  other  institutions,  it  may  in  general  be  concluded  that  its 
degree  is  correspondingly  discounted  in  the  scholastic  world. 


*  I  ^O  come  back  to  the  practical  question,  what  shall  you  do  if  you  wish 
this  year  to  select  a  college  for  yourself  ?  Write  to  a  number  of  the 
more  important  colleges  for  their  programs.  They  are  willing  to  send  them 
to  you  even  if  you  do  not  expect  to  enter.  Study  these  carefully,  compare 
them  with  each  other,  find  out  what  are  the  usual  requirements  for  admission, 
look  at  the  work  offered  in  the  subjects  in  which  you  feel  most  interested 
and  find  out  what  opportunities  you  will  have  for  study  in  these  lines.  In 
this  way  you  will  have  a  basis  of  comparison  by  which  you  may  test  any  other 
institution  in  which  you  are  interested. 


\  ND  yet  after  all  the  question  of  requirements  for  entrance  and  courses 

offered  after  entrance  is  only  a  part  of  the  problem  before  you.     Your 

object  in  attending  college  is  not  merely  to  acquire  information,  it  is  to  fit 

yourself  for  life,  to  acquire  a  certain  intellectual  maturity,  a  certain  poise,  a 

certain  ability  to  reason  upon  facts  and  deduce  valid  conclusions,  and  while 
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the  work  offered  by  the  college  helps  you  much,  that  indefinable  something  which 
we  call  the  atmosphere  of  the  college  is  also  of  vast  importance.  Information 
concerning  this  cannot  be  obtained  from  college  programs.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  obtained  is  by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  institution.  If 
you  have  the  opportunity,  visit  the  colleges  which  you  think  of  entering.  If  this 
is  impossible,  make  the  acquaintance  of  students  and  alumnae  from  as  many 
different  colleges  as  you  can.  Talk  with  them  about  the  life  in  these  institutions, 
find  out  what  you  can  about  the  social  customs,  the  relations  which  exist  between 
students  and  faculty,  the  attitude  of  the  students  toward  the  work,  and  the 
character  of  the  courses  offered.  Try  to  find  out  something  concerning  the 
success  of  the  alumnae  of  the  institutions,  find  out  how  many  of  them  con- 
tinue their  scholastic  work  in  other  institutions  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  successful  in  seeking  positions  as  teach- 
ers. With  this  information  before  you,  you  ought  to  be  able  from  the  large 
list  of  thoroughly  satisfactory  institutions  in  this  country  to  make  such  a  selec- 
tion as  to  give  you  no  cause  for  future  regret. 


r"T*HE  following  quotations  are  recommended  for  the  consideration  of  the 
young  woman  who  has  decided  not  to  enter  college  because  she  ex- 
pects to  teach  only  the  elementary  grades,  or  because  she  expects  to  take 
some  commercial  position.  The  first  is  from  a  personal  letter  received  from 
a  former  student  of  the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  : 

Among  its  many  good  results,  my  year's  teaching  has  proven 
to  me  that  I  really  do  know  much  more  than  I  thought  I 
did.  It  was  a  great  surprise  that  I  could  bring  so  easily  from 
the  recesses  of  my  memory  so  much  that  I  had  learned  years 
ago  and  thought  I  had  forgotten.  I  foolishly  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  would  be  the  serious 
problems  they  once  were  in  grammar  school  days,  but  I  soon 
felt  the  influence  of  my  college  training  and  my  fears  vanished. 
The  second  is  from  a  recent  article  in  the  Wellesley  Magazine: 

The  successful  business  man  knows  and  believes  in  the  value 
of  a  trained  mind  applied  to  business  problems.  He  finds  in 
the  long  run  that  "cheap  help"  are  expensive,  and  that  people 
who  think  clearly,  act  intelligently,  and  have  more  than  a  com- 
mercial interest  in  work  are  the  best  ones  to  guard  commer- 
cial interests.  In  nearly  every  establishment  there  are  positions 
which  are  filled  more  efficiently  by  women  than  men,  because 
women  in  general  are  less  restless  than  men,  more  painstaking 
and  accurate,  willing  to  be  burdened  with  details,  and  more 
conscientious.  College  training  emphasizes  these  traits  in  a 
woman,  and  in  addition  renders  her  more  capable  and  depend- 
able than  her  untrained  sister,  while  her  mental  flexibility  and 
willingness  to  assume  responsibility  are  particularly  valuable  to 
her  employer.      College  women  are  finding  positions  as  secreta- 
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ries,  managers,  and  understudies,  and  as  they  demonstrate  in 
actual  experience  their  ability  to  do  the  highest  grade  of  work 
along  these  lines,  their  value  to  the  business  world  will  become 
an  established  fact. 


AFTER    A    TE;^ 


1/  VERY  now  and  then  a  certain  type  of  critic,  finding  himself  short  of 
-*— J  other  material,  takes  a  fling  at  college  training  in  general  and  the  college 
woman  in  particular.  An  interesting  illustration  is  found  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  a  certain  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Books : 

"One  of  the  surest  evils  that  public  schools  and  the  colleges  are 
accomplishing  is  the  deterioration  of  the  literary  ideal.  There 
is  little  or  no  attempt  being  made  to  instil  the  first  principles  of 
culture,  and  without  these  first  principles  no  permanent  struc- 
ture can  be  built  up.  As  a  result,  the  average  product  of  the 
average  college  is  a  mere  monument  to  artificiality,  a  machine- 
made  puppet,  who  has  passed  with  regularity  and  precision 
some  dozen  set  "exams"  and  who  upon  commencement  day 
can  read  a  certain  number  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French  works 
and  has  acquired  the  questionably  valuable  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  basket-ball.  *  *    '      *  *  *  * 

A  girl  may  enter  college  with  a  decided  bent  for  literary  ex- 
pression. It  is  college  destiny  that  the  course  prescribed  for 
her  devotes  three  times  as  many  hours  to  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics as  it  devotes  to  the  contemplation  of  literature.  Hence 
no  chance  is  vouchsafed  for  developing  the  gift  that  might  have 
been  the  making  of  her  career." 

A  glance  at  the  table  at  the  close  of  this  paragraph,  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  April  number  of  the  BULLETIN,  shows  that  such  a  charge  as  this 
can  be  explained  only  by  absolute  ignorance  on    the  part  of   the  critic  of 
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the  things  of  which  he  is  writing.  As  an  actual  matter  of  fact  no  one  of  this 
list  of  representative  colleges  for  women  requires  over  four  year-hours  of 
work  in  mathematics,  every  one  of  them  has  a  requirement  in  English, 
nearly  every  one  of  them  has  a  requirement  in  English  literature,  and  every 
one  offers  the  young  women  the  opportunity  to  take  in  elective  courses  from 
seven  to  ten  times  as  much  work  in  modern  literature  as  is  required  in  mathe- 
matics. The  figures  given  denote  the  number  of  year-hours  of  college  work 
required,  in  the  subjects  named,  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  A  year-hour  is  the  amount  of  work  corresponding  to  one  recitation 
a  week  for  one  year.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  work  is  in  addition  to 
the  work  demanded  for  entrance,  and  the  entrance  work  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  instituting  any  comparisons. 
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X  May  be  replaced  by  logic 
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PRESIDENT  NORTHROP,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in  an  ad- 
dress  this  fall  on  the  subject  of  "College  Life,"  gave  some  advice  to 
students  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  which  is  so  thoroughly  applicable  to 
students  elsewhere,  in  high  school  as  well  as  college,  that  it  seems  worthy  of 
quotation  : 

"Every  person  owes  a  duty  to  himself,  to  his  fellows  and  to 
God.  These  duties  are  so  related  that  they  cannot  easily  be 
separated.  When  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  yourself,  you  are 
also  so  far  doing  your  duty  to  God.  And  when  you  are  doing 
your  duty  to  God  you  are  doing  your  duty  to  yourself.  And 
the  same  rule  holds  with  duties  to  our  fellow  men. 

Have  the  courage  of  your  convictions.  Dare  to  do  right  and 
dare  to  believe  what  to  you  seems  to  be  truth.  But  at  the 
same  time,  please  remember  that  there  is  more  than  one  truth  in 
the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  well  in  your  devotion  to  a  single 
truth  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  others.  To  be  broadminded  is  not,  as 
some  people  seem  to  think,  to  regard  truth  and  error,  virtue 
and  vice,  good  men  and  bad  men,  with  equal  favor.  That  is 
not  broadmindedness.  That  is  moral  paralysis.  Just  be  broad- 
minded  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  badness  is  badness 
always,  no  matter  by  whom  exhibited,  and  the  not  less  im- 
portant fact  that  goodness  is  always  goodness  wherever  you 
find  it. 

Cultivate  a  spirit  of  kindness  in  all  your  intercourse  with 
others.  Be  charitable  in  your  judgment  and  not  hasty  to  utter 
censure.  It  is  easy  to  make  friends  and  rather  more  easy  to 
make  enemies,  and  one  determined  enemy  can  do  you  more 
harm  than  a  half  dozen  friends  can  remedy. 

Shall  man  not  become  something  better  and  nobler  than  at 
present?  Shall  he  not  live  in  a  sweeter  and  purer  atmosphere? 
Shall  not  happiness  be  the  possession  not  merely  of  man  but  of 
men,  diffused,  universal,  world-wide,  reaching  all  races  and  all 
individuals?  Shall  not  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  is  right- 
eousness and  peace  and  joy,  and  which  is  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens, come  also  on  earth  and  His  will  be  done  here  as  it  is  in 
heaven? 

There  is  today,  I  am  sure,  more  of  real  brotherhood  among 
men  than  there  ever  has  been  before.  We  are  not  indifferent 
to  one  another's  wants  and  sorrows.  The  world  has  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  I  believe  in  the  good 
time  coming,  the  reign  of  liberty,  justice,  peace  and  love." 
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OXFORD. 

Who  loveth  not  the  hundred-towered  town 

By  which  the  Isis'  lingering  waters  flow, — 

Those  mediaeval  streets  where  silent  go 
The  pensive  scholars  clad  in  cap  and  gown  ; 
Green  gardens  whose  deep  quietude  can  drown 

All  worldly  thought ;  high  carven  fanes  where  blow 

The  rapturous  organs,  and  whose  dim  panes  glow 
With  blazoned  saints  and  kings  of  far  renown  ! 

A  city  of  enchantment  thou  dost  seem, 

Rare  Oxford,  and  thy  sweet  and  tranquil  charm 

Comes  like  the  soothing  of  an  old-world  dream 
To  cheer  our  restless  days,  and  to  disarm 

The  blinded  ones  who  scorn  fair  Learning's  fame 
And  rudely  seek  to  mar  her  ancient  name. 

— John  1{ussell  Hayes,  in  Book  News. 


THISTLE-DOWN. 

Lightly  dancing  Thistle-down 

Fly  away,  O  fly  away ; 
Red  leaves  form  the  maple's  crown, 
And  the  meadow  lands  are  gay. 
All  the  world  is  bravely  clad, 
All  the  golden  fields  are  glad — 
While  the  wayward  breezes  play, 
Lightly,  lightly  Thistle-down 
Fly  away. 

Sadly  drifting  Thistle-down 

Fly  away,  O  fly  away  ; 
See,  the  red,  red  leaves  are  brown, 
And  the  golden-rod  is  grey. 
All  the  world  is  sad  and  old, 
And  the  dead  leaves  rustle  cold, 
Everything  must  die,  they  say, — 
Sadly,  sadly  Thistle-down 
Fly  away  ! 
— R.  E.  Danielson,  in  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 

'  I  4HE  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  shows  that  its  examinations  in  June  last  were  taken  by  2077  can- 
didates. Out  of  this  list  New  England  furnishes  387  ;  the  Middle  States, 
1345  ;  the  South  and  West,  328 ;  Foreign  Countries,  17. 

Classified  according  to  the  locations  of  the  institutions  that  they  expected 
to  enter,  the  candidates  were  divided  as  follows :  New  England,  553 ; 
Middle  States,  1316;  South  and  West,  38. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  one  hundred  and  forty-one  points,  in- 
cluding five  in  Europe. 

The  ages  of  the  candidates  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Age — Years.  No.  of  Candidates. 

Thirteen 2 

Fourteen 11 

Fifteen 79 

Sixteen 364 

Seventeen .     .    .     .    .    .    .  596 

Eighteen 542 

Nineteen 275 

Twenty 106 

Twenty-one 38 

Twenty-two 16 

Twenty-three 7 

Twenty-four 7 

Twenty-five 6 

Twenty-six 1 

Twenty-seven 4 

Twenty-eight 2 

Twenty-nine 1 

Thirty-five 2 

Thirty-six 1 

Forty-two 1 

Fifty-five 1 

Age  not  stated 15 

2077 

The  subjects  which  presented  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  candidates 
were  :  English  b,  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Intermediate  French,  and  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry.  The  general  character  of  the  markings  is  shown  by 
the  attached  table : 
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English 
a.  Reading 

Per  CI. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

Per  Ct. 

1244 

2.0 

16.2 

40.7 

14.7 

11.2 

15.3 

58.8 

73.6 

84.7 

b.  Study 

1092 

0.4 

7.0 

26.2 

16.2 

16.8 

33.4 

33.5 

49.7 

66.6 

2336 

1.2 

11.9 

33.9 

15.4 

13  8 

23.8 

42.7 

62.4 

76.2 

History 

a.  Ancient 

330 

a.  1 

21.2 

38.8 

11.8 

14.8 

10.6 

62.7 

74.5 

89.4 

b.  Mediaeval  and  Modern  . 

83 

3.6 

16.9 

31.3 

16.9 

13.3 

18.1 

51.8 

68.7 

81.9 

c.  English 

464 

1.5 

9.7 

33.2 

15.7 

18.1 

21.8 

44.4 

60.1 

78.2 

d.  American 

447 

2.9 

16.1 

38.9 

13.9 

13.2 

15.0 

57.9 

71.8 

85.0 

1324 

2.4 

15.2 

36.4 

14.2 

15.3 

16.5 

54.0 

68.2 

83.5 

a.    i.  Grammar 

868 

6.7 

31.6 

32.6 

10.1 

8.5 

10.5 

70.9 

81.0 

89.5 

ii.  Composition 

857 

5.8 

23.3 

28.8 

10.9 

6.3 

24.9 

57.8 

68.8 

75.1 

b.  Caesar 

598 

4.0 

30.6 

39.5 

5.7 

9.0 

11.2 

74.1 

79.8 

88.8 

c.  Cicero 

822 

9.7 

32.2 

25.4 

6.6 

9.4 

16.7 

67.4 

73.9 

83.3 

d.  Virgil    . 

529 

3.6 

28  0 

41.8 

10.2 

7.8 

8.7 

73.3 

83.6 

91.3 

e.  Nepos    .           

18 

0.0 

0.0 

5.6 

5.6 

5.6 

83  3 

5.6 

11.1 

16.7 

/.  Sallust 

13 

16 

576 

0.0 
0.0 
0.5 

23.1 
12  5 

8.7 

23.1 
37.5 
26.6 

30.8 
12.5 

8.2 

0.0 
6.3 
9.5 

23.1 
31.3 
46.5 

46.2 
50.0 
35.8 

76.9 
62.5 
43.9 

76.9 

g.  Ovid 

68.8 

/.  Advanced  Prose  Compo'n 

53.5 

m.  Prose  Sight  Translation 

674 

9.1 

23.1 

28.0 

6.1 

12.0 

21.7 

60.2 

66.3 

78.3 

n.  Poetry  Sight  Translation 

95 

1.1 

28.4 

31.6 

6.3 

13.7 

18.9 

61.1 

67.4 

81.1 

5066 

5.8 

25.8 

31.1 

8.4 

8.9 

19.9 

62.8 

71.2 

80.1 

Greek 

a.    i.  Grammar 

201 

4.5 

11.4 

21.4 

7.0 

16.9 

38.8 

37.3 

44.3 

61.2 

ii.  Composition 

189 

7.9 

28.6 

27.0 

6.9 

10.6 

19.0 

63.5 

70.4 

80.9 

b.  Xenophon 

187 

11.8 

39.6 

29.4 

7.5 

3.7 

8.0 

75.4 

88  2 

92.0 

c.  Homer 

133 

3.8 

26.3 

36.8 

15.0 

7.5 

10.6 

66.9 

82.0 

89.5 

f.  Advanced  Composition 

128 

3.9 

15.6 

27.3 

11.7 

14.1 

27.3 

46.9 

58  6 

^2.7 

g.  Prose  Sight   Translation 

160 

7.5 

31.8 

38.1 

9.4 

6.9 

6.3 

77.5 

86.9 

93.8 

h.  Homer  at  Sight  .    . 

47 

14.9 

51.1 

23.4 

6.4 

4.3 

0.0 

89.4 

95.7 

100.0 

1045 

7.2 

26.9 

29.2 

9.0 

9.8 

18.0 

63.3 

72.2 

82.0 

French 

a.  Elementary  . 

742 

3.4 

28.6 

30.9 

15.6 

9.7 

11.9 

62.8 

78.4 

88.1 

b.  Intermediate 

384 

0.3 

3.9 

26.3 

23.4 

21.1 

25.0 

30.5 

53.9 

75.0 

c.  Advanced 

59 
1185 

0.0 

2.2 

1.7 

18.6 

30.5 

11.9 

37.3 

20.3 

50.8 

62.7 

19.2 

28.8 

18.9 

13.5 

17.4 

50.2 

69.1 

82.6 

German 

a.  Elementary 

778 

8.6 

35.1 

28.9 

9.9 

7.7 

9.8 

72.6 

'  82.5 

90.2 

b.  Intermediate 

397 

4.0 

20.7 

38.8 

15.1 

10.6 

10.8 

63.5 

78.6 

89.2 

c.  Advanced 

60 

1.7 
6.8 

6.7 

21.7 

23.3 

10.0 

36.7 

30.0 

53.3 

63.3 

1235 

29.1 

31.7 

12  2 

87 

11.4 

67.6 

79.8 

88.6 

Spanish 

26 

3.8 

15.4 

38  5 

19.2 

19.2 

3.8 

57.7 

76.9 

96.2 

Mathematics 

a.  Elementary  Algebra 

i.  Quadratics 

179 

3.9 

16.2 

23.5 

12.3 

9.5 

34.6 

43.6 

55.9 

65.4 

ii.  Quadratics,  etc 

98 

4.1 

8.2 

19.4 

8.2 

26  5 

33.7 

31.6 

39.8 

66.3 

i,  ii.  Complete 

1079 

4.5 

15.8 

29.1 

17.0 

15.8 

17.8 

49.5 

66.5 

82.2 

b.  Advanced  Algebra    . 

82 

0.0 

3.7 

12.2 

14.6 

15.9 

53.7 

159 

30.5 

46.3 

c.  Plane   Geometry    . 

910 

6.1 

16.5 

31.4 

13.2 

14.3 

18.6 

53  9 

67.1 

81.4 

d.  Solid  Geometry 

80 

22.5 

25.0 

33.8 

8.8 

2.5 

7.5 

81.3 

90.0 

92.5 

c.  d.  Plane  &  Sol.  Geometry 

258 

4.3 

11.6 

16.7 

17.8 

16.7 

32.9 

32.6 

50.4 

67.1 

e.  Trigonometry 

198 

3.5 

13.1 

32.3 

13.1 

15.2 

22.7 

49  0 

62.1 

77.3 

f.  Plane  Trigonometry    .    . 

86 
3000 

2.3 

8.1 

29.1 

11.6 

19.8 

29.1 

39.5 

51.2 

70.9 

5.2 

15.0 

28  0 

14.6 

15.1 

22.2 

48.1 

62.7 

77.8 

Physics 

449 

296 

16 

16 

2.7 

1.7 

63 

12.5 

16.7 
11.8 
12.5 
31.3 

36.5 
40.5 
12.5 
25.0 

15.4 

11.8 
12,5 
12.5 

16  7 

20.9 

31.3 

0.0 

12.0 
13.2 
25.0 

18.8 

55.9 
54.1 
31.3 

68.8 

71.3 
65.9 
43.8 
81.3 

88.0 

Chemistry 

86.8 

Botany 

75.0 

Geography  . 

81.3 

Drawing 

195 

5.6 

29.2 

31.8 

8.7 

13.3 

11.3 

66.7 

75.3 

88.7 

Total  . 

16189 

j     ,5 

20.3 

31.4 

12.4 

12.2 

19.1 

56.2 

68.6 

80.8 
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CALENDAR    OF    THE    WOMAN'S    COLLEGE    OF   BALTIMORE. 

SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER. 

September  18-23.  —  Entrance  Examinations. 

September  25. — Beginning  of  Regular  Work. 

September  27 . — Sophomore  Entertainment  to  Freshmen. 

September  29.— Y.  W.  C.  A.  Reception. 

September  30. — Senior  Tea  to  Freshmen. 

October  4,  5.—Y.  W.  C.  A.  Teas  to  Freshmen. 

October  8. — Matriculation  Sermon  by  President  Goucher. 

October  27,  28.  —  Senior  Presentation  of  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

October  28. — Annual  Freshmen-Sophomore  Tennis  Tournament. 


THE  SONG  AT  DUSK. 

The  birds  have  ceased  their  song.     The  lingering  bee 

Swings  from  the  rose  and  hastens  to  his  rest, 
A  shadowed  place  in  some  dim  tree. 

A  gray,  tired  light  is  settling  in  the  west — 
Watch  fire-fly  !     Dream-goblins  creep  ! 
Come  lady  wind  and  croon  my  love  to  sleep  ! 

The  vagrant  butterfly  has  closed  his  wings 

Light  laden  with  the  dust  of  flowers.     He,  too, 

Has  felt  the  silence  dim  dusk  brings. 

He  heard  the  brook's  low  evening  prayer  and  knew 
'Twas  time  to  sleep.     Watch  fire-flies  ! 

Come  lady  wind  and  close  my  true  love's  eyes  ! 

Behold  the  grasses  nodding  peacefully  ! 

The  perfumed  breeze  is  strewing  kisses.     Hush  ! 
The  trees  are  whispering  drowsily 

Good-night  to  all  the  tangled  underbrush. 
Watch  fire-fly  !     Dream-goblins  creep  ! 
Come  lady  wind  and  croon  my  love  to  sleep  ! 

— S.  M.  Harrington,  in  Yale  Literary  Magazine. 


Entered  February  5,  1905,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second  class  matter,  under  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  July  16,  1894. 

The  BULLETIN  is  published  by  the  "Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  monthly,  from 
October  to  June. 
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